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In' a simpler time, a sea voy- 
age Jn a Navy ship was clear 
cut. In peace: be vigilant. In' 
war: meet the enemy and en- 
gage. 

But 1967 was not a simple 
time. War had become cold but 
with an awesomely low boiling 
point. Armageddon seemingly 
could spark from the misread- 
ing of a crossed wire sending a 
false signal. And it could come, 
too, from the failure to intercept 
a true signal. 

That was why Pueblo’s Sod 
Hut was a myriad of electron- 
icSj the compact refinement of 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
of research. For she was a ship 
of spies. Some of her crew — a 
few— knew it. Some— most— 
could only swap scuttlebutt. 

It is called ELINT — electronic 
intelligence. It is the price of 
admission and perhaps survival 
in a new world. It is a listening 
game, and only a major power 
can afford to play. 

The Navy’s choice of such 
dowdy carriers for the electron- 
ic spies of this struggle was not 
unintentional. Russia uses 
everyday trawlers, more than 
40 of them. The U.S. has about a 
dozen ELINT ships, although 
other Navy vessels carry such 
equipment. 

While the spikes and domes of 
their antennae belie their seem- 
ing innocence, Washington has 
reached a tacit gentleman’s 
agreement with the Soviets. If 
they stay outside the American 
three-mile limit and don’t un- 
duly hinder U.S. warships on 
their appointed rounds by sail- 
ing too close aboard, they may 
stay in peace. Or, a t least, non- 
war. 

But the risk of provocative in- 


cident remains: a too-closel 

warning shot across a bow, a! 
too dangerous flirting with jeal- 
ously defined coastal waters, an 
air spy moving close all the bet-, 
ter to hear. 

SPYING AT SEA 

Gary Powers and his U-2 have 
become history. So has the RB- 
47 and its crew 'of three shot 
down over Russia. Russian 
planes, too, are over the North 
PoIA to excite American radar 
stations and learn their reac- 
tions. Russian trawlers bob in- 
nocently outside U.S. bases 
around the world logging the 
coinings and goings of Polaris 
missile submarines. They snoop 
after American carriers in the 
Mediterranean and the Gulf of 
Tonkin. They cruise slowly past 
American coastal radars. Lis- 
tening. 

“Anything that approaches 
the coast of a hostile country, 
any one of those damn missions, 
could get us into hot water be- 
cause. the other side doesn’t 
know what the mission is com- 
ing to do.” said Rep. Otis Pike 


of New York, a man who would 
come to know much about 
ELINT. 

From 1949-61 U.S. ships and 
planes were involved in 33 
ELINT “incidents.” From 1961 
to this April there were eight 
such. 

But if there are risks, there 
are rewards. When Russia put 
missiles in Cuba in 1962, it was 
an American spy ship that first 
detected them by picking up sig- 
nals associated with their radar 
control. U-2s confirmed their ex- 
istence photographically. 

During the 1967 Israeli-Egyp 
tian war, Nasser and Hussein 
claimed U.S. planes had at- 
tacked them. Russian ELINT 
ships in the Mediterranean en- 
abled Moscow to know other- 
wise. “It was extremely impor- 
tant to us under those circum- 
stances that the Soviets know 
that,” said former Defense Sec- 
retary Robert S. McNamara. 

So once a month at one of 
their tri-weekly afternoon meet- 
ings, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
consider a docket of proposed 
ELINT missions. 

THE CHIEFS DECIDE 
The docket is compiled from 
missions proposed by the intelli- 
gence staffs of the various serv- 
ices and other government 
agencies. In the morning before, 



ELECTRONIC INTELLIGENCE gathering- 
spying— has led to embarrassment, such as 
the U-2 incident involving Gary Powers, and 
to valuable dividends, such as spotting bases 


in Cuba for ocean-delivered Russian missiles. 
In this photo, a U.S. Coast Guard cutter 
shadows a Russian spy trawler. 


the JCS meeting, an intelligence | 
and an operations aide briefs i 
each chief of his service's pro-! 
posals. If he finds the mission! 
acceptable, he can approve it at' 
that level. If he has a question 
or a reservation, the mission is 
presented to the JCS for their 
decision. 

i “About 80 per cent of the mis- 
sions are approved at the JCS 
level because one or more mem- 
bers has a question," said Gen. 
Earle Wheeler, chairman of the 
joint chiefs. ' - 

“We try to balance risk with 
necessity. We recognize some 
sensitive spots, but the risk has 
to be taken. At the beginning of 
the Korean War, there was such 
an intelligence lack, it was 11 
hours after the North Koreans 
attacked before people were 
sure this was a major attack. 
This is what we are trying to 
preclude." 

As she made her passage 
west, the Pueblo still had not re- 
ceived her mission assignments. 
But an old shipmate of hers had 
been at work spying in the Or- 
ient for several years. She was 
FP343, the sistership from Ke- 
waunee launched by Helen Bro- 
gan and now called the Banner. 
Spying, electronically or ! 
through a keyhole, is not a high- 
ly publicized activity, but it is | 
generally recognized what ships i 
such as the Banner are capable 
of doing. 

UNDERSEA FINGERPRINTS 

One phase is simple: spot 
Communist surface shipping 
and naval movements, identify 
and photograph the vessels. 
Spotting submarines is more 
complex. Sonars pick up from 
miles away the sounds of a sub- 
marine’s wake turbulence, pro- 
p.eller -vibrations and the like. 
Each submarine has its own 
characteristic sound, like a fin- 
gerprint. The sonar readings 
are tape recorded and com- 
pared with a library of pre- 
viously taped readings of known 
submarines and their move- 
ments are thus monitored. 

Radar spying involves deter- 
mining such characteristics as ; 
wave length and pulse and fre- ’ 
quency and recording them. : 
Knowing these, the sets can be ; 
jammed by electronic static or 
fooled by sending false bounce- ' 
backs on their own frequencies, 
in time of attack, disguising the ’ 
actual position of an airplane or 
ship. Such detection can also be 
done in tandem with a plane 
that flies into range of the ra- 
dar while the ELINT ship list- 


adversaries, ours Is the largest. 
We, of course, are an open so- 
ciety and theirs is not. But un- 
less we take some measure of 
the cost of our effort, we can’t 
put any value judgment on the 
bits and pieces and how worth- 
while all this is." 

On the other hand, any scrap 
of information that can fore- 
warn of a nuclear Pearl Harbor 
is beyond value. To be surprised 
in a cold war is to be dead. And 
to be uninformed is to invite 
surprise. For both sides. 

“I think most people would 
say information is valuable and 
stabilizing," said a State De- 
partment official. “It serves the 
cause of peace to have reliable 
information." 

So the Pentagon listens. The 
Central Intelligence Agency lis-j 


tens. The National Security! 
Agency’s very, very secret elec- 
tronic gear listens. Russia lis- 
tens. And, now the Pueblo. 

The bow of the little freighter 
cut through the sea westward, 
leaving a “V" that foamed and 
then 'died astern. But long be- 
fore her crew would return to 
the dun hills of their homeland 
now dropping below the horizon, 
they would send back a question 
that would unsettle many of 
their countrymen. 

DRAFTED SPIES 
(Vhat, it would ask, are tut 
duties that can be asked and ex- 
pected of a sailor in a cold war? 

Espionage has traditionally 
been a business for volunteers. 
Should world conditions now 
justify that agents be drafted— 
unwittingly? 

The late Allen Dulles suggest- 
ed when he was head of the 
CIA that in a back alley fight' 
for survival, The Marquis of 
Queensbury sometimes comes 
out second best. 

And Otis Pike was to say, lat- 
er: 

“The normal concept of a mil- 
itary operation has the assump- 
tion that if you are in the U.S. 
Navy, the Navy will take care 
of you. You have the whole 
might of the United States be- 
hind you. But on a mission like 
this, you don’t have that as- 
sumption. I don’t think you can 
possibly say that you have to 
tell a man everything he is 
going to do. But these were men 
going out into the cold, like a 
spy.” 

And most of them, alone now 
on the sea, did not know it. 

(Continued Tuesday) 


ens offshore. 

The ships also lie to and sim- 
ply listen to civilian and mili- 
tary radio bands picking up 
whatever comes over, be it a 
weather : broadcast, news pro- 
gram or talk between MIG pi- 
lots and their bases. What may 
seem trivial on first hearing 
may be highly important when 
pieced in with other intelli- 
gence. 

Ships are ideal for some 
ELINT work because they can 
stay on station for long periods. 
But they have one disadvan- 
tage: they have to live close in- 
shore to be able to pick up ra- 
dar waves which don’t normally 
bend around the curvature of 
the earth except in the case of 
some anti-missile sets. Planes 
are useful because they can 
pick up radar from great dis- 
tances. Submarines, too, have 
an advantage in being able to 
drop from sight— although not 
sound— but the Navy will not 
say if it uses subs for ELINT. 
Nor if Pete Bucher was chosen 
for his first command because j 
of any ELINT experience dur- 
ing his submarine days. But he, i 
himself, would speak after tak- 
ing command of the Pueblo of 
“my long standing familiarity 
with the program." 

Pike would only say: “There 
are more sophisticated missions 
by sea than the Pueblo was sent 
on." This could have been an al- 
lusion to an oceanwide network 1 
of robot hydrophones left on the 
bottom to listen. 

HOW VALUABLE? 

In any event, there are, as 
Pike has said, “thousands— I 
stress thousands— of reconnais- 
sance missions conducted by 
our military each year which 
approach sensitive areas such 
as territorial waters and air- 
space of Communist bloc coun- 
tries. If you compare our intelli-i 
gence budget with any of our I 


